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ITINERARY OF GENERAL WASHINGTON FROM JUNE 
15, 1775, TO DECEMBER 23, 1783. 

BT WILLIAM S. BAKER. 
(Continued from Vol. XIV. page 363.) 
1779. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 6, 1779. 

At Philadelphia : " I have lately been several times invited 
abroad with the General and Mrs. Washington. He always 
inquires after you in the most affectionate manner, and 
speaks of you highly. We danced at Mrs. Powell's your 
birth-day [January 6, 1706, O.S.], or night I should say, in 
company together, and he told me it was the anniversary of 
his marriage [January 6, 1759, KS.] ; it was just twenty 
years that night." — Mrs. Baehe to Dr. Franklin, January 17, 
1779. 

Mrs. Powel (Elizabeth Willing), at whose house Mrs. Baohe, daughter of 
Benjamin Franklin, "danced in company together" with General Wash- 
ington, on the evening of January 6, 1779, was the wife of Samuel Powel, 
mayor of Philadelphia in 1775 and 1789. When in Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton was a frequent visitor at the Powel house, still standing, on the west 
side of Third Street, between Walnut and Spruce Streets, No. 244; old 
number, 112. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 15. 

At Philadelphia : " It is much to be regretted, that our 
prospect, of any capital offensive operations is so slender, 
that we seem in a manner to be driven to the necessity of 
adopting the plan to remain entirely on the defensive ; ex- 
cept such lesser operations against the Indians, as are abso- 
lutely necessary to divert their ravages from us. . . . The 
main body of the army must take a position so as to be most 
easily subsisted, and at the same time best situated to re- 
strain the enemy from ravaging the country. If they should 
hereafter weaken themselves still more, so as to give a favor- 
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able opening, we should endeavour to improve it." — Wash- 
ington to the Committee of Congress. 

The Committee of Congress, appointed December 24, 1778, to confer with 
the commander-in-chief on the operations of the next campaign, was com- 
posed of James Duane, Jesse Eoot, Melancthon Smith, Gouverneur Morris, 
and Henry Laurens. After submitting a paper containing Minutes of the 
several topics which were likely to be brought forward in the conference, 
Washington, at the request of the committee, made several explanatory 
communications, from one of which the above extract is made. The plan 
of a defensive campaign, suggested by the commander-in-chief, was finally 
adopted, as being the best under the circumstances, and the least expensive. 

MONDAY, JANUARY 18. 

At Philadelphia : Present at a banquet given by Congress 
to the French minister, to celebrate the French alliance, at 
which thirteen toasts were drunk, accompanied by salutes 
of artillery. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20. 

At Philadelphia : Informs the Supreme Executive Council 
of Pennsylvania, by letter, of his willingness to sit to Charles 
Willson Peale for his portrait, to be placed in the Council 
Chamber, as requested by them in a resolution of January 
18. 

For the history of this portrait, destroyed in September, 1781, and the 
engraving of it executed by Mr. Peale in 1780, consult the paper entitled 
" The History of a Rare Washington Print," Pennsylvania Magazine, 
Vol. XIII. p. 257. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 29. 

At Philadelphia : " My long and unexpected stay in this 
City being attended with many inconveniences to the com- 
mon business of the army, and in other respects, I feel my- 
self under the necessity of requesting the permission of 
Congress to return ; and, if consistent with their views, I 
should be glad to set out for the camp at Middlebrook on 
Monday next." — Washington to the President of Congress. 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 1. 

At Philadelphia : Sits to Pierre Eugene du Simitiere for 
his portrait, the sitting being recorded in the note-book of 
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the artist, printed in the Pennsylvania Magazine, Vol. 
XIII. p. 359 : " Paintings & Drawings done 1779 feby l Bfc a 
drawing in black lead of a likeness in profil of his Excel- 
lency general Washington, form of a medal, for my collec- 
tion. N B the general at the request of the Hon. M r Jay 
President of congress, came with him to my house this 
morning & condescended with great good nature to Sit about 
f of an hour for the above likeness, having but little time to 
Spare being the last day of his stay in town." 

The drawing by Du Simitiere is not in existence, but the portrait is well 
known through engravings, the first of which was published at Madrid in 
1781. See Baker's " Engraved Portraits of Washington," pp. 39, 41. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2. 

Leaves Philadelphia : " Tuesday morning [February 2], 
His Excellency General Washington set off from Philadel- 
phia to join the army in New Jersey. During the course of 
his short stay (the only relief he has enjoyed from service 
since he first entered into it), he has been honored with 
every mark of esteem which his exalted qualities as a gen- 
tleman and a citizen entitle him to. His Excellency's stay 
was rendered the more agreeable by the company of his 
lady, and the domestic retirement which he enjoyed at the 
house of the Honorable Henry Laurens, Esquire, with 
whom he resided." — Pennsylvania Packet, February 4, 1779. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 5. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook, New Jersey : " It was 
not till the 5th instant, I returned to this place. While in 
Philadelphia what between Congress and a special commit- 
tee of that body I was furnished with ample employment. 
I had few moments of relaxation." — Washington to General 
Schuyler, February 11. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 

At General Knox's quarters, Pluckamin : " The anniver- 
sary of our alliance with France was celebrated in proper 
style near headquarters, at Pluckemin. A splendid enter- 
tainment was given by General Knox and the officers of the 
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artillery. General Washington, and his lady, with the prin- 
cipal officers of the army and their ladies, and a considerable 
number of respectable ladies and gentlemen of the state of 
New Jersey, formed the brilliant assembly. About four 
o'clock sixteen cannon were discharged, and the company 
collected in a large public building to partake of an elegant 
dinner. In the evening a very beautiful set of fire works 
was exhibited, and the celebration was concluded by a 
splendid ball opened by his Excellency General Washing- 
ton, having for his partner the lady of General Knox." — 
Thacher's Military Journal. 

This celebration was in honor of the first anniversary of the French alli- 
ance ; it should properly have taken place on the 6th, but was deferred to 
the 18th because of "Washington's absence from camp. General Knox, in 
a letter of February 28, wrote to his brother: " "We had at the Park [of ar- 
tillery] on the 18th a most genteel entertainment given by self and officers. 
Everybody allows it to be the first of the kind ever exhibited in this State 
at least. We had above seventy ladies, all of the first ton in the State, and 
between three and four hundred gentlemen. We danced all night — an ele- 
gant room, the illuminating, fireworks, &c, were more than pretty. It 
was to celebrate the alliance between France and America." 

THUKSDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook : " Yesterday [February 
25] I accompanied Major Cavil to head quarters, and had 
the honor of being numbered among the guests at the table 
of his Excellency, with his lady, two young ladies from 
Virginia, the gentlemen who compose his family, and sev- 
eral other officers. It is natural to view with keen attention 
the countenance of an illustrious man, with a secret hope of 
discovering in his features some peculiar traces of excel- 
lence, which distinguishes him from and elevates him above 
his fellow mortals. These expectations are realized in a 
peculiar manner, in viewing the person of General Wash- 
ington. His tall and noble stature and just proportions, his 
fine, cheerful open countenance, simple and modest deport- 
ment, are all calculated to interest every beholder in his 
favor, and to command veneration and respect. He is feared 
even when silent, and beloved even while we are unconscious 
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of the motive. ... In conversation, his Excellency's expres- 
sive countenance is peculiarly interesting and pleasing ; a 
placid smile is frequently observed on his lips., but a loud 
laugh, it is said, seldom if ever escapes him. He is polite 
and attentive to each individual at table, and retires after the 
compliment of a few glasses. Mrs. Washington combines in 
an uncommon degree, great dignity of manner with the most 
pleasing affability, but possesses no striking marks of 
beauty." — Thacher's Military Journal. 

MONDAY, MAECH 8. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook : " Nothing of importance 
has happened since you left us, except the enemy's invasion 
of Georgia, and possession of its capital [Savannah]. . . . 
The American troops are again in huts; but in a more 
agreeable and fertile country, than they were in last winter 
at Valley Forge ; and they are better clad and more healthy, 
than they have ever been since the formation of the army. 
Mrs. Washington is now with me." — Washington to the 
Marquis de Lafayette, at Paris. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell sailed from Sandy Hook, on the 27th of No- 
vember, 1778, with more than two thousand land troops, covered by a small 
squadron under Commodore Parker. The fleet arrived at Tybee Island, 
near the mouth of the Savannah Kiver, on the 23d of December. Six days 
afterwards the vessels and transports crossed the bar, and the troops were 
landed at daybreak three miles below the town. General Eobert Howe, 
with about six hundred Continentals and a few hundred militia, opposed 
their advance, but was defeated, and Savannah passed into the hands of the 
British. An attempt was made to recapture it, October 9, 1779, by the com- 
bined French and American forces under D'Estaing and Lincoln, which 
failed, and the enemy retained possession until July 11, 1782, when it was 
evacuated. 

MONDAY, MAECH 15. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook : " It gives me very 
singular pleasure to find, that you have again taken a seat 
in Congress. I think there never was a time, when cool and 
dispassionate reasoning, strict attention and application, 
great integrity, and, if it was in the nature of things, un- 
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erring wisdom, were more to be wished for, than at the 
present." — Washington to Thomas Nelson. 

" March 19. — We had a little dance at my quarters a few evenings past. 
His Excellency and Mrs. Greene danced upwards of three hours without 
once sitting down." — General Greene to Colonel Wadsworth. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 81. 

At Head-quarters, Middlehrook : " Speculation, pecula- 
tion, engrossing, forestalling, with all their concomitants, 
aftbrd too many melancholy proofs of the decay of public 
virtue, and too glaring instances of its being the interest 
and desire of too many, who would wish to be thought 
friends, to continue the war. Nothing, I am convinced, 
but the depreciation of our currency, proceeding in a great 
measure from the foregoing causes, aided by stockjobbing 
and party dissensions, has fed the hopes of the enemy and 
kept the British arms in America to this day. They do not 
scruple to declare this themselves, and add, that we shall be 
our own conquerors." — Washington to James Warren. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 13. 

At Head-quarters, Middlehrook: ""We have passed a 
winter remarkably mild and moderate ; since the 10th of 
January, we have scarcely had a fall of snow, or a frost, and 
no severe weather." — Thaeher's Military Journal. 

SUNDAY, MAY 2. 

At Head-quarters, Middlehrook: "The whole of our 
army in this quarter was paraded in martial array in a 
spacious field, and a stage was erected for the accommoda- 
tion of the ladies and gentlemen spectators. At the signal 
of thirteen cannon, the great and splendid cavalcade ap- 
proached in martial pomp and style. A very beautiful 
troop of light horse, commanded by Major Lee, a Virginian, 
marched in front, then followed his Excellency the Com- 
mander in Chief and his aids de camp, next the foreign 
ministers and their retinue, and the general officers of our 
army and their aids, closed the procession. Having arrived 
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on the field of parade, the Commander in Chief, with the 
foreign ministers, and general officers, passed in front of the 
line of the army, from right to left, in review, and received 
the military honors due to their rank ; after which the gen- 
tlemen dismounted and retired to the stage, and took seats 
with Mrs. "Washington, Mrs. G-reene, Mrs. Knox, and a 
number of other ladies who had arrived in their carriages. 
The army then performed the field manoeuvres and evo- 
lutions, with firing of cannon and musketry." — Thacher's 
Military Journal. 

This review of the army was held in honor of M. Gerard, the Trench 
minister, and Don Juan Marailles, a gentleman of distinction from Spain, 
who had arrived in camp the day previous, the arrival, as recorded by Dr. 
Thacher, having been announced by thirteen guns. M. Ge>ard visited the 
camp in order to consult with General Washington, respecting the opera- 
tions of Count D'Estaing's fleet. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 5. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook : " Enclosed I have the 
honor to transmit to your Excellency three New York papers. 
The last contains extracts from Lord North's speech at open- 
ing the budget, which seems to breathe a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war. I have thought appearances for some time 
past wore this complexion. The English papers have fre- 
quently announced considerable reinforcements to the army 
in America, and have even specified the particular corps 
intended to be sent over. Nor can I see any sufficient reason 
to believe this will not be done." — Washington to the Presi- 
dent of Congress. 

For some interesting facts respecting Lord North, and extracts from 
letters written to him by George III. at different times, on American affairs, 
see Sparks, VI. 531. 

THURSDAY, MAY 6. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook: Observed as a day of 
fasting, humiliation, and prayer, recommended by Congress. 

SATURDAY, MAY 8. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook : " The rapid decay of 
our currency, the extinction of public spirit, the increasing 
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rapacity of the times, the want of harmony in our councils, 
the declining zeal of the people, the discontents and dis- 
tresses of the officers of the army, and I may add, the pre- 
vailing security and insensibility to danger, are symptoms, 
in my eye, of a most alarming nature. If the enemy have 
it in their power to press us hard this campaign, I know not 
what may be the consequence. Our army, as it now stands, 
is but little more than the skeleton of an army ; and I hear 
of no steps that are taking to give it strength and substance." 
— Washington to Gouverneur Morris. 

General Washington expressed himself in a strain similar to the above, 
in writing to another friend, May 18th. "I never was, and much less 
reason have I now to be, afraid of the enemy's arms ; but I have no scruple 
in declaring to you, that I have never yet seen the time in which our affairs, 
in my opinion, were at so low an ebb as at the present; and, without a 
Bpeedy and capital change, we shall not be able in a very short time to call 
out the strength and resources of the country. The hour is certainly come, 
when party disputes and dissensions should subside, when every man, es- 
pecially those in office, should with hand and heart pull the same way, and 
with their whole strength. Providence has done, and I am persuaded is 
disposed to do, a great deal for us ; but we are not to forget the fable of 
Jupiter and the countryman." — Sparks, VI. 252. 

FRIDAY, MAY 14. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook : " Our brigade was pa- 
raded for the purpose of being reviewed by General Wash- 
ington and a number of Indian chiefs. His Excellency, 
with his usual dignity, followed by his mulatto servant Bill, 
riding a beautiful grey steed, passed in front of the line and 
received the salute. He was accompanied by a singular 
group of savages, whose appearance was beyond description 
ludicrous." — Thacher's Military Journal. 

TUESDAY, MAY 18. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook : " The obligation I felt 
for the visit, which your Excellency did me the honor to 
make me, could only be increased by the manner in which 
you are pleased to mention the reception you met with." — 
Washington to Monsieur Gerard. 
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While M. Gerard was in camp, he wrote to Count Vergennes, " I have 
had many conversations with General Washington, some of which have 
continued for three hours. It is impossible for me briefly to communicate 
the fund of intelligence, which I have derived from him, but I shall do it in 
my letters as occasions shall present themselves. I will now say only, that 
I have formed as high an opinion of the powers of his mind, his moderation, 
his patriotism, and his virtues, as I had before from common report con- 
ceived of his military talents and of the incalculable services he has rendered 
to his country." — Sparks, VI. 241. 

TUESDAY, MAY 25. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook : " The predatory war, 
which the enemy now seem resolved to carry on, will be very 
distressing. Little aid can be afforded from the army in its 
present situation, and the militia appear too ill provided 
with arms to defend themselves. How this can be remedied, 
and the army supplied, I know not." — Washington to the 
President of Congress. 

The British had recently sent a detachment of several ships and twenty- 
five hundred men into the Chesapeake, destroyed a large number of small 
vessels, sacked the town of Portsmouth, burned Suffolk, and carried on 
board a large quantity of tobacco and other plunder, and many negroes. 

MONDAY, MAY 81. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook : " The expedition you are 
appointed to command is to be directed against the hostile 
tribes of the Six Nations of Indians, with their associates 
and adherents. The immediate objects are the total destruc- 
tion and devastation of their settlements, and the capture of 
as many prisoners of every age and sex as possible. ... So 
soon as your preparations are in sufficient forwardness, you 
will assemble your main body at Wyoming, and proceed 
thence to Tioga, taking from that place the most direct and 
practicable route into the heart of the Indian settlements." 
— Washington to General John Sullivan. 

The atrocities of the Indians of the Six Nations in the Wyoming 
Valley, Pennsylvania, and their continual raids upon the frontier settlements 
in New York, made this expedition a necessity. General Sullivan collected 
troops at Wyoming, and marched (July 31) up the Susquehanna with about 
three thousand soldiers to Tioga Point, where he met General James Clin- 
VOL. XV. — 4 
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ton, who had come from the Mohawk Valley with about sixteen hundred 
men to join him. On the 29th of August they fell upon some Tories and 
Indians at Chemung (now Elmira), and then pushed onward to the Genesee 
Kiver, when the work of destruction began. On October 20, "Washington 
wrote to the Marquis de Lafayette, at Paris, " General Sullivan has com- 
pleted the entire destruction of the country of the Six Nations ; driven all 
the Inhabitants, men, women, and children, out of it ; and is at Easton on 
his return to join this army, with the Troops under his command. He has 
performed this service without losing forty men, either by the enemy or by 
sickness. "While the Six Nations were under this rod of correction, the 
Mingo and Muncy tribes, living on the Aligany, French Creek, and other 
waters of the Ohio above Fort Pitt, met with similar chastismt. from Colo. 
Brodhead, who with 600 men advanced upon them at the same Instt., and 
laid waste their Country." 

"WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook: Receives and answers 
an address from the " Ministers, Elders, and Deacons of the 
Dutch Reformed Church at Raritan." 

THURSDAY, JUNE 3. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook : " I expect to set out this 
day towards the Highlands, by way of Morristown." — Wash- 
ington to the President of Congress. 

SUNDAY, JUNE 6. 

At Ringwood, Few Jersey: "On the 1st instant in the 
morning, the enemy opened a battery at Stony Point, which 
lies on the west side of the Hudson at the landing at King's 
Ferry, against a small detached work at Verplanck's Point, 
on the east side, and kept up a constant fire upon it, in con- 
junction with their ships, till four in the afternoon, when 
the party stationed in it, finding that it was also invested on 
the land side in force, surrendered by capitulation." — Wash- 
ington to the President of Congress. 

Ringwood, known in the Revolutionary period as Ringwood Iron-Works, 
is a village in Passaic County, New Jersey, thirty miles northeast of Mor- 
ristown and close to the New York line. 

MONDAY, JUNE 7. 

At Smith's Tavern, in the Clove : Orderly Book. — " The 
army is to encamp till further orders." 
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"June 10th. — Smith's Clove [Orange County, New York] is a fine level 
plain of rich land, situated at the foot of the high mountains on the west 
side of Hudson river. It is about fourteen miles in the rear of the garrison 
at West Point, and surrounded on all sides by the high lands. The few 
families who reside here find a profitable employment in cultivating the 
fertile soil. Our brigade marched from quarters at Middlebrook on the 2d 
instant, and arrived at Morristown, where we received orders to leave all 
our heavy baggage, and proceed with all possible expedition, as the enemy 
was advancing towards West Point. Marched rapidly through Troy, 
Pompton and Eingwood, and on the 7th instant, encamped in the Clove." 
— Thacher's Military Journal. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 11. 

At Smith's Tavern : " We have taken post for the present 
with the main body of the army in this Clove, where we are 
as well situated, as we could be anywhere else, to succor the 
forts [on the Hudson] in case the future operations of the 
enemy should be directed against them." — Washington to the 
President of Congress. 

Smith's Tavern was at the upper end of the Clove. Its location is given 
in the copy of a contemporary map, published in Lossing's " Life of Wash- 
ington," Vol. II. 543. 

MONDAY, JUNE 14. 

At Smith's Tavern : Orderly Book. — " As the Commander- 
in-Chief sits out to-Day for West Point, and may be absent 
two or three Days, Major Gen 1 Putnam will take the Com- 
mand of the troops in this Camp till his return." 

Washington remained in the Clove until the afternoon of June 21, when 
he set out for New Windsor, on the Hudson, six miles above West Point. 
Here he " established his head-quarters in the William Ellison house on the 
hill immediately south of the village. The house was removed many years 
ago." 1 On the 22d, Washington visited West Point, and on the 24th he 
was present at the celebration of the festival of St.'John the Baptist, by the 
"American Union Lodge of Ancient Free and Accepted Masons," at the 
"Bobinson House," a little below West Point, on the opposite side of the 



SUNDAY, JUNE 27. 

At 'New "Windsor, New York : " Your letter of yesterday 
came safe to my hands, and by the dragoon, who was the 

1 Buttenber's " History of Orange County," p. 143. 
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bearer of it, I send you two guineas for C r." — Wash- 
ington to Major Tallmadge. 

General "Washington always had spies in New York. C r, referred to 

in this letter, called in a later one Culper, had acted for a long time in that 
capacity. His intelligence was of great importance. 

SUNDAY, JULY 4. 

At Head-quarters, New "Windsor : Orderly Book. — " This 
day being the anniversary of our glorious independence, 
will be commemorated ,by tbe firing of thirteen cannon 
from West Point at 1 o'clock p.m. The Commander-in- 
Chief thinks proper to grant a general pardon to all prison- 
ers in this army, under sentence of death. They are to be 
released from confinement accordingly." 

Washington left head-quarters in the morning of July 6, to visit the out- 
posts below, and those which had been established by the enemy. He returned 
in the afternoon of the 7th. 

FRIDAY, JULY 9. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor : " While the enemy are 
making excursions to distress the country, it has a very dis- 
agreeable aspect to remain in a state of inactivity on our 
part. The reputation of the army, and the good of the 
service, seem to exact some attempt from it. The impor- 
tance of Stony Point to the enemy makes it infinitely de- 
sirable, that this post could be the object. The works are 
formidable, but perhaps on a fuller examination they may be 
found accessible. ... I beg you to inform yourself as far as 
you can, and to give me your opinion of the practicability 
of an attempt upon this post. If it is undertaken, I should 
conceive it ought to be done by way of surprise in the night." 

— Washington to General Wayne. 

SATURDAY, JULY 10. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor : " I have received your 
favors from Luddington's and Reading. It gives me great 
concern to hear of the ravages of the enemy. The conduct 
of the militia at New Haven does them the highest honor." 

— Washington to General Parsons. 
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The British, under General Tryon and General Garth, landed near New 
Haven on the 5th of July, and the next day entered the town, plundered it, 
and burned the public stores. In approaching the town they were bravely 
met by the militia, of whom twenty-seven were killed and nineteen wounded. 

SUNDAY, JULY 11. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor: "I request, that you 
will endeavour, as far as opportunity will permit, to ascertain 
as precisely as you can what number of houses they [the 
enemy] have destroyed in their expedition up the Sound." 
— Washington to General Parsons. 

"According to General Parsons's returns, in compliance with the above 
request, the enemy burnt in Fairfield, on the 9th of July, ninety-seven 
dwelling-houses, sixty-seven barns, forty-eight stores, two meeting-houses, 
a church, court-house, jail and two school-houses. In Norwalk, they burnt, 
on the 11th of July, one hundred and thirty dwelling-houses, eighty-seven 
barns, twenty-two stores, seventeen shops, four mills, one church one meet- 
ing-house. At New Haven, the whole loss amounted to $112,647; at Pair- 
field, $181,366; at Norwalk, $166,868; at Greenwich, $29,935."— Sparks, 
VI. 292. 

"WEDNESDAY, JULY 14. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor : " I have reflected on 
the advantages and disadvantages of delaying the proposed 
attempt [on Stony Point], and I do not know hut the latter 
preponderate. Tou may therefore carry it into execution 
to-morrow night, as you desired, unless some new motive 
or better information should induce you to think it best to 
defer it. You are at liberty to choose between the different 
plans on which we have conversed." — Washington to General 
Wayne. 

THURSDAY, JULY 15. 

At Fort Montgomery : " This day General Wayne marched 
down towards Stony Point, to take a view of the enemy, and, 
if an opportunity offers, to attempt something serious. I 
therefore wish you to put your brigade in motion about mid- 
night, and march that way in order to act as his situation 
may make it necessary." — Washington to General Muhlenberg. 

Port Montgomery, one of the early fortifications of the Hudson High- 
lands, was about six miles above Stony Point. It stood on a promontory on 
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the upper side of a creek (Poplopen Kill), to the south of which wa3 Port 
Clinton. Both of these forts, finished in the spring of 1776, were taken by 
Sir Henry Clinton, October 6, 1777, but abandoned shortly afterwards. It 
was then determined to construct the fortifications intended for the future 
defence of the river at West Point, a position which, being more completely 
embosomed in the hills, was deemed more defensible. 

FRIDAY, JULY 16. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor : Orderly Book. — " The 
Commander-in-Chief is happy to congratulate the army on 
the success of our arms under Brig. Cen. "Wayne, who last 
night, with the corps of light infantry, surprised and took 
the enemy's post at Stony Point, with the whole garrison, 
cannon and stores, with very inconsiderable loss on our 
side." 

" Stony Point 16 lh July 1779 2 o'clock a.m. Dear Gen 1 — The fort & Gar- 
rison with Col Johnston are ours. Our Officers & men behaved like men 
who are determined to be free. — Yours most sincerely, 

"Ant'y Wayne." 
TUESDAY, JULY 20. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor : " They [the enemy] 
have now brought their whole force up the river, and yester- 
day they landed a body at Stony Point." — Washington to the 
President of Congress. 

It having been found that the maintenance of Stony Point would require 
a large body of men, and from the nature of the works, which had been 
constructed solely against an attack by land, it was decided to destroy them, 
remove the cannon and stores, and evacuate the post. This was accordingly 
done on the night of July 18. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 21. 

At West Point : Washington made West Point his head- 
quarters on the 21st of July, and remained there till Novem- 
ber 28, when the army went into winter-quarters. It was 
during this period that the strong works at this fortress and 
its vicinity were chiefly constructed. 

The house occupied by Washington as head-quarters was situated in what 
is now called Washington's "Valley, about a mile to the north of West Point. 
It was designated in general orders as " Moore's House," and was built prior 
to 1749 by John Moore, a prominent merchant of New York, and grand- 
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father of the celebrated Bishop of Virginia, Richard Charming Moore. The 
house must have been a large and costly structure, being known in its day 
as "Moore's folly," and is so marked on a plan of a Hudson' s-River from 
New-York to Albany," included in Blodget's " Prospective Plan of the Bat- 
tle fought near Lake George on the 8 th of September 1755," published at 
Boston in December of that year. The property, containing about eighteen 
hundred acres, which included West Point, was sold to the United States, 
in 1790, by Stephen Moore, a son of John Moore. 

THURSDAY, JULY 29. 

At Head-quarters, West Point : " I have a pleasure in 
acknowledging the receipt of your obliging favor of the 
15th instant, and in finding by it, that the author of the 
Queries Political and Military has had no great cause to exult 
in the favorable reception of them by the public. Without 
a clue, I should have been at no great loss to trace the 
malevolent writer." — Washington to Joseph Reed. 

These " Queries" were written by General Charles Lee, and printed anon- 
ymously in the Maryland Journal., a paper published by William Goddard, 
a friend of General Lee. The " Queries" were penned in a very malignant 
spirit, and were designed to injure General Washington, as far as it could 
be done by such an effusion of spleen and ill temper. Much indignation 
was expressed against Goddard when the " Queries" appeared in his paper. 

SUNDAY, AUGUST 1. 

At Head-quarters, West Point: "From what causes it 
proceeds I shall not undertake to say, but so the fact is, that 
we are laboring under the effects of two of the greatest evils, 
that can befall a state of war, namely, a reduced army at 
the beginning of a campaign, which more than probably is 
intended for a decisive one, and want of money, or rather 
a redundancy of it, by which it is become of no value." — 
Washington to Edmund Randolph. 

MONDAY, AUGUST 23. 

At Head-quarters, West Point : " I have the honor to 
enclose to your Excellency Major [Henry] Lee's report of 
the surprise & capture [August 19] of the garrison of Powles 
Hook [Jersey City]. The Major displayed a remarkable 
degree of prudence, address, enterprise, and bravery, upon 
this occasion, which does the highest honor to himself and 
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to all the officers and men under his command." — Washington 
to the President of Congress. 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 12. 

At Head-quarters, West Point: "Admiral Arbuthnot, 
with about 3 or 4000 troops, is arrived at New York, and 
will, it is to be presumed, afford Sir Henry Clinton an 
opportunity of displaying his intentions or orders. I every 
moment look for the Chevalier de la Luzerne on his way 
from Boston to Congress." — Washington to the Ifarquis de 
Lafayette, at Paris. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 30. 

At Head-quarters, West Point : " I have had great pleasure 
in the visit, which the Chevalier de la Luzerne and Monsieur 
Marbois did me the honor to make at this camp ; for both 
of whom I have imbibed the most favorable impressions, and 
I thank you for the honorable mention you made of me to 
them. . . . The operations of the enemy this campaign have 
been confined to the establishment of works of defence, 
taking a post at King's Ferry, and burning the defenceless 
towns of New Haven, Fairfield, and Norwalk, on the Sound 
within reach of their shipping, where little else was or could 
be opposed to them, than the cries of distressed women and 
helpless children; but these were offered in vain." — Wash- 
ington to the Marquis de Lafayette, at Paris. 

The Chevalier de la Luzerne succeeded M. Gerard as minister from 
Prance to the United States. He came to America in the same vessel (" La 
Sensible") with John Adams, when the latter returned from his first mission 
to Prance, landing at Boston, August 2, 1779. The visit to Washington at 
West Point was made in a private capacity, when on his way to Philadelphia 
to exhibit his credentials to Congress. During the four years in which he 
acted as minister, M. de la Luzerne " conducted himself with a prudence, wis- 
dom, and concern for their interests, that gained him the esteem and affection 
of the Americans." M. Marbois, who accompanied him as secretary of le- 
gation, remained in this country until 1785, and after the return of Luzerne 
acted as chargi d'affaires. In 1803 he was appointed to cede Louisiana to 
the United States for fifty million francs, but had the skill to obtain eighty 
millions, a piece of diplomacy for which he was liberally rewarded by 
Napoleon. 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 7. 

At Head-quarters, West Point : " Permit me, amongst 
the number of your friends, to congratulate you and my 
country on your late honorable and important appointment." 

— Washington to John Jay. 

Mr. Jay was appointed, on the 27th of September, minister plenipoten- 
tiary to Spain, to negotiate treaties of amity and commerce, and to obtain 
loans or subsidies. He sailed from Chester, below Philadelphia, October 26, 
but, being driven to the West Indies by a storm, did not reach Cadiz until 
January 22, 1780. Spain, not having acknowledged the independence of 
the United States, at first refused to receive him as an American minister, 
and he was for some time engaged with Count Florida Blanca, the Spanish 
premier, in informal negotiations. After many months of fruitless labor, 
Mr. Jay, having been appointed a commissioner, proceeded to Paris (June, 
1782), and, with Adams, Franklin, and Laurens, signed the preliminary 
articles of peace between the United States and Great Britain, November 
30, 1782. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 21. 

At Head-quarters, "West Point : "In a letter of the 15th 
instant from General Gates, he writes to me, ' My intelli- 
gence from all quarters and reports from all stations, an- 
nounce that the enemy are preparing to evacuate Newport. 
Monday or Tuesday it is imagined they will take their 
departure.' " — Washington to the President of Congress. 

The evacuation of Newport took place on the 25th of October. Sir 
Henry Clinton wrote to Lord George Germain that the troops from Rhode 
Island arrived on the 27th, the evacuation having been executed without 
sacrifice or molestation from the enemy. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 1. 

At Head-quarters, "West Point : " Stony Point, which has 
been a bone of contention the whole campaign, and the 
principal business of it on the part of the enemy, is totally 
evacuated by them. Rhode Island is also abandoned, and 
the enemy's whole force is drawn to a point at New York." 

— Washington to Edmund Pendleton. 

Stony Point and Verplanck's Point had been at first taken by the British 
with a view to offensive operations against Washington's army. When 
such a movement was found impracticable, and a Southern expedition was 
resolved upon, it was determined to evacuate these posts. 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 11. 

At Head-quarters, West Point : " Being absent from 
Head-Qrs. on a visit to several out-posts of the army, when 
your favor of the 2d instant arrived, and not returning till 
last night, it was not in my power to answer it before." — 
Washington to General Duportail. 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 16. 

At Head-quarters, "West Point : " "Whereas by the sudden 
movement of the Army to winter quarters it will be difficult 
to procure the necessary supplies of Forage, which by your 
representation cannot be furnished unless you are authorized 
to impress the same, therefore you are hereby authorized 
where Forage & pasture cannot otherwise be procured, by 
yourself or Assistants & Forage masters to impress the neces- 
sary Forage for the Army on the march of the Army through 
the State of New York and New Jersey to their winter Sta- 
tions, when this warrant is to cease, and you are to pay par- 
ticular attention to have the Inhabitants satisfied for their 
Forage & to take as equaly as possible from each according 
to what can be spared." — Washington to Clement Biddle, Com- 
missary-General of Forage, MS. Letter. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 24. 

At Head-quarters, West Point : "lam now using my 
best endeavours to get things in train for putting the army 
in quarters. The instant matters will permit, I shall go 
forward myself." — Washington to the President of Congress. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 29. 

At Peekskill, New York : "I am now thus far on my 
way to Jersey, and I shall put the Virginia Troops in motion, 
as soon as it can be done, for Philadelphia." — Washington to 
the President of Congress. 

"November 30. 1779.— Early in the morning Gen. "Washington crossed 
the Hudson at King's Ferry, into the Jersies." — Heath's Memoirs. 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 7. 

At Morristown, New Jersey : " We have taken up our 
quarters at this place for the winter. The main army lies 
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within three or four miles of the town." — Washington to 
Governor Livingston. 

Washington's head-quarters at Morristown (where he arrived December 
1) were at the residence of the widow of Colonel Jacob Ford, who had com- 
manded a regiment of Morris County militia during the retreat through 
New Jersey in 1776. The house, which is still standing, is situated on 
Morris Avenue (formerly the Newark and Morristown turnpike), about 
half a mile northeast of the public square. It is now in possession 
of the " Washington Association of New Jersey," incorporated March 20, 
1874, for the purpose of maintaining it " through future generations sacred 
with its peculiar historic associations." 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 16. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown : " The situation of the 
Army, with respect to supplies, is beyond description, 
alarming. It has been five or six weeks past on half- 
allowance, and we have not more than three days bread at 
a third allowance, on hand, nor any where within reach. 
When this is exhausted, we must depend on the precarious 
gleanings of the neighboring country. Our magazines are 
absolutely empty every where, and our commissaries en- 
tirely destitute of money or credit to replenish them. We 
have never experienced a like extremity at any period of 
the war. We have often felt temporary want from accidental 
delays in forwarding supplies, but we always had something 
in our magazines, and the means of procuring more. Neither 
one nor the other is, at present, the case. This representa- 
tion is the result of a minute examination of our resources." 
— Washington to Joseph Reed. 

MONDAY, DECEMBER 27. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown: Present at the celebra- 
tion of the festival of St. John the Evangelist by the 
"American Union Lodge of Ancient Free and Accepted 
Masons." 

" In the Morris Hotel, a building then used as a commissary's store- 
house, the chief often participated in the rites of Eree-masonry, in a room 
over the bar, which was reserved for a ball-room and for the meetings of the 
Masonic Lodge." — Lossing's Field-Book, I. 307. 
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1780. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 8, 1780. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown : " The present situation of 
the army with respect to provisions, is the most distressing 
of any we have experienced since the beginning of the war. 
For a fortnight past the troops, both officers and men, have 
been almost perishing for want. They have been alter- 
nately without bread or meat the whole time, with a very 
scanty allowance of either and frequently destitute of both." 
— Washington to the Magistrates of New Jersey. 

" January, 1780. — The weather for several days has been remarkably 
cold and stormy. On the 3d instant, we experienced one of the most tre- 
mendous snow-storms ever remembered ; no man could endure its violence 
many minutes without danger of his life. Several marquees were torn 
asunder and blown down over the officers' heads in the night, and some of 
the soldiers were actually covered while in their tents, and buried like sheep 
under the snow. . . . The snow is now from four to six feet deep, which 
so obstructs the roads as to prevent our receiving a supply of provisions. 
For the last ten days we have received but two pounds of meat a man, and 
we are frequently for six or eight days entirely destitute of meat, and then 
as long without bread. The consequence is, the soldiers are so enfeebled 
from hunger and cold, as to be almost unable to perform their military 
duty, or labor in constructing their huts." — Thaeher's Military Journal. 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 9. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown : " Circumstanced as things 
are — men half-starved — imperfectly cloathed — riotous — and 
robbing the Country people of their subsistence from shear 
necessity I think it scarcely possible to embrace any mo- 
ment however favourable in other respects for visiting the 
enemy on Staten Island, and yet if this frost should have 
made a firm and solid bridge between them and us I should 
be unwilling — indeed I cannot relinquish the idea of at- 
tempting it." — Washington to General Irvine. 

MONDAY, JANUARY 10. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown : " I have determined in 
case the present condition of the Ice and prospect of its 
continuance will warrant the enterprise, to make an attempt 
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upon the enemy's quarters and posts on Staten Island." — 
Washington to General Irvine, MS. Letter. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUAEY 12. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown : " Friday Evening is de- 
termined upon for the execution of the intended enterprise, 
unless prevented by the intervention of "Weather or some 
unforeseen accident." — Washington to General Irvine. 1 

"January 17th. — A detachment consisting of about two thousand five 
hundred men, under the command of Major-General Lord Stirling, was 
a few days since sent off in about five hundred sleighs on a secret expedition. 
The sleighs were procured and preparations made, under the pretence of 
going into the country after provisions. It is now ascertained that the 
object of the expedition was to attack the enemy in their works on Staten 
Island, by surprize. Our party passed over on the ice from Elizabethtown 
in the night (January 14), but the enemy having received intelligence of 
their design, retired into their strong works for safety, and the object of the 
enterprize was unfortunately defeated ; they, however, brought off a quantity 
of blankets and stores. The snow was three or four feet deep, and the 
weather extremely cold, and our troops continued on the island twenty-four 
hours without covering, and about five hundred were slightly frozen, and 
six were killed by a party of horse, who pursued our rear guard. A num- 
ber of tents, arms, and a quantity of baggage, with several casks of wine 
and spirits, were brought off, with seventeen prisoners." — Thacher's Military 
Journal. 

SATUEDAY, JANUAEY 22. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown : " I have been at my prest. 
quarters since the 1st day of Deer, and have not a Kitchen 
to cook a Dinner in, altho' the Logs have been put together 
some considerable time by my own Guard. Nor is there a 
place at this moment in which a servant can lodge, with the 

1 Sparks prints this letter, "Head-Quarters, Morristown, 12 January, 
1780." The original, among the Irvine papers in the possession of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and the draft and transcript, in the 
Department of State at Washington, are all dated "Head Quarters West 
point." Letters were written from the Morristown head-quarters, on the 11th 
and 13th, and it is diflicult to understand, with snow from three to four feet 
deep, as recorded by Thacher, and a distance of more than fifty miles in a 
straight line between the two points, how Washington could have been at 
West Point, New York, on the 12th. The heading of the letter, which is 
only signed by Washington, is doubtless an error, unnoticed at the time. 
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smallest degree of comfort. Eighteen belonging to my 
family, and all Mrs. Ford's, are crowded together in her 
Kitchen, and scarce one of them able to speak for the colds 
they have caught." — Washington to General Greene. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 29. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown : " "With respect to pro- 
vision, the situation of the army is comfortable at present 
on this head, and I ardently pray, that it may never be again 
as it has been of late. "We were reduced to a most painful 
and delicate extremity; such as rendered the keeping of 
the troops together a point of great doubt. The exertions 
of the magistrates and inhabitants of this State were great 
and cheerful for our relief." — Washington to Elbridge Gerry. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 4. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown : " I thank your Excellency 
for the agreeable intelligence you gave me of his Most 
Christian Majesty's intentions to send over succors of arms 
and ammunition. It is a new and valuable proof of his 
friendship, and will be of essential utility." — Washington to 
the Chevalier de la Luzerne. 

"February 14th. — Having continued to this late season in our tents, ex- 
periencing the greatest inconvenience, we have now the satisfaction of taking 
possession of the log huts, just completed by our soldiers, where we shall 
have more comfortable accommodations." — Thacher's Military Journal. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 15. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown : " I am much indebted to 
your Excellency for announcing my election as a member 
of the Philosophical Society. I feel myself particularly 
honored by this relation to a society, whose successful efforts 
for promoting useful knowledge have already justly acquired 
for them the highest reputation in the literary world." — 
Washington to Joseph Reed. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 29. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown : " We have opened an 
assembly at Camp. From this apparent ease, I suppose it is 
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thought we must be in happy circumstances. I wish it was 
so, but, alas, it is not. Our provisions are in a manner, 
gone. We have not a ton of hay at command, nor maga- 
zine to draw from. Money is extremely scarce, and worth 
little when we get it. We have been so poor in camp for 
a fortnight, that we could not forward the public despatches, 
for want of cash to support the expresses." — General Greene 
to Joseph Reed. 

An engraved fac-simile of the original subscription paper for these as- 
semblies will be found in Smith and Watson's Historical and Literary 
Curiosities, published at Philadelphia in 1847. It is as follows : " The 
Subscribers agree to pay the sums annexed to their respective Names, and an 
equal quota of any further Expence which may be incurred in the promo- 
tion and support of a dancing assembly to be held in Morristown this 
present "Winter 1780. Subscription Monies to be paid into the hands of a 
Treasurer, hereafter to be appointed." The subscribers, thirty-five in 
number, include Washington, whose name heads the list, and opposite to 
each name is set the amount of subscription, four hundred dollars, about 
eleven dollars in specie, 

SATURDAY, MARCH 18. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown : " The oldest people now 
living in this country do not remember so hard a winter as 
the one we are now emerging from. In a word, the se- 
verity of the frost exceeded anything of the kind that had 
ever been experienced in this climate before." — Washington 
to the Marquis de Lafayette, at Paris. 

"March, 1780. — The present winter is the most severe and distressing, 
which we have ever experienced. An immense body of snow remains on the 
ground. Our soldiers are in a wretched condition for the want of clothes, 
blankets and shoes ; and these calamitous circumstances are accompanied 
by a want of provisions. It has several times happened that the troops 
were reduced to one-half, or to one-quarter allowance, and some days have 
passed without any meat or bread being delivered. The causes assigned for 
these extraordinary deficiencies, are the very low state of the public finances, 
in consequence of the rapid depreciation of the continental currency, 1 and 

1 Continental paper-money began to depreciate early in 1777. On the 
1st of January of that year the value of one hundred dollars in specie was 
one hundred and five dollars in Continental money, and so rapid was the 
depreciation, that by March, 1780, it took three thousand seven hundred 
and thirty-six dollars in paper to represent one hundred dollars in specie. 
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some irregularity in the commissary's department. Our soldiers, in general, 
support their sufferings with commendable firmness, but it is feared that 
their patience will he exhausted, and very serious consequences ensue." — 
Thacher's Military Journal. 

SUNDAY, APRIL 2. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown : " I have received intelli- 
gence, which seems to place it heyond doubt, that the Enemy- 
are about to make a further embarkation of Troops from 
New York, and the common opinion is, that they are going 
to reinforce Sir Henry Clinton." — Washington to the President 
of Congress. 

The first embarkation of troops for the invasion of South Carolina, 
amounting to between five and six thousand men, left Sandy Hook, Decem- 
ber 26, 1779, under convoy of five ships of the line and several frigates, 
commanded by Admiral Arbuthnot. General Clinton and Lord Cornwallis 
went with them. The second detachment, referred to above, consisting of 
twenty-five hundred men, sailed from New York, April 7. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown : " The Chevalier de la 
Luzerne, Minister of France, with another French gentle- 
man, and Don Juan de Miralles, a gentleman of distinction 
from Spain, arrived at headquarters from Philadelphia, in 
company with his Excellency General Washington. . . . 
General "Washington accompanied his illustrious visitors to 
take a distant view of the enemy's position and works on 
York and Staten island, and of the different posts of our 
army, while preparations were making for a grand field 
review of our troops." — Thacher's Military Journal. 

In giving an account to M. de Vergennes of his visit to camp, M. de la 
Luzerne said, "The time which I passed with General Washington has 
convinced me more than ever of the very great advantage, which the re- 
public derives from his services. His virtues have gained for him the affec- 
tion of the army which he commands, and the confidence and respect of the 
generals and other officers." — Sparks, VII. 28. 

MONDAY, APRIL 24. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown : " A field of parade being 
prepared under the direction of the Baron Steuben, four 
battalions of our army were presented for review, by the 
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French minister, attended by his Excellency and our gen- 
eral officers. Thirteen cannon, as usual, announced their 
arrival in the field, and they received from the officers and 
soldiers the military honors due to their exalted rank. . . . 
In the evening, General Washington and the French min- 
ister, attended a hall [at the Morris Hotel] provided by our 
principal officers, at which were present a numerous collec- 
tion of ladies and gentlemen of distinguished character. . . . 
On the 25th, the whole army was paraded under arms, to 
afford M. de la Luzerne another opportunity of reviewing 
the troops, after which he was escorted part of the way to 
Philadelphia. The Spanish gentleman remained danger- 
ously sick of a pulmonic fever at head quarters, and on the 
28th he expired." — Thacher's Military Journal. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 29. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown : " The Remains of Don 
Juan de Mirailes are to be inter'd this afternoon at Morris 
Town. The funeral procession will move from Head Quar- 
ters between 4 and 5 o'clock. It is His Excellency's desire 
that all the Officers who can attend consistent with the 
safety and police of the Camp should be invited to the 
funeral — as he wishes to show all possible respect to the 
memory of a very respectable subject of the King of Spain." 
— Colonel Scammell to General Irvine, MS. Letter. 

" I accompanied Doctor Schuyler to head quarters, to attend the funeral 
of M. de Mirailes. The deceased was a gentleman of high rank in Spain, 
and had been about one year a resident with our Congress, from the Spanish 
Court. The corpse was dressed in rich state, and exposed to public view, 
as is customary in Europe. . . . His Excellency General Washington, with 
several other general officers, and members of Congress, attended the funeral 
solemnities, and walked as chief mourners. The other officers of the army, 
and numerous respectable citizens, formed a splendid procession, extending 
about one mile." — Thacher's Military Journal. 

SUNDAY, APRIL 30. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown : " I am extremely sorry to 

communicate to your Excellency, the painful intelligence of 

the death of Don Juan de Mirailes. This unfortunate event 

happened at my quarters the day before yesterday, and his 

Vol. xv. — 5 
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remains were yesterday interred with all the respect due to 
his character and merit." — Washington to Don Diego Navarro, 
Governor of Cuba. 

Don Juan de Marailles was supposed to be an unofficial agent of the Span- 
ish government, but had no instructions directly from the court. Congress 
showed every mark of respect to this agent which was due to his personal 
character, but carefully avoided treating with him in any public capacity, 
except through the intervention of the French minister. 

TUESDAY, MAY 9. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown : " Our brigade was paraded 
for inspection and review by Baron Steuben, in the presence 
of his Excellency General Washington. The troops appeared 
to much advantage, and the officers received the thanks of 
the Baron for the military and soldierly appearance of the 
men." — Thaeher's Military Journal. 

SUNDAY, MAY 14. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown : " The arrival of the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette opens a prospect, which offers the most 
important advantages to these States, if proper measures are 
adopted to improve it. He announces an intention of his 
court to send a fleet and army to cooperate effectually with 
us ," — Washington to James Duane. 

The Marquis de Lafayette sailed from Boston, January 11, 1779, in the 
new American frigate " Alliance," and arrived at Paris February 12. He 
took much pains in laying before Count de Vergennes, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, a clear and correct statement of the situation of the United States, 
and on his own responsibility urged him to send a land force as well as a 
fleet to co-operate with "Washington's army. These views were supported 
by D'Estaing, who had returned to France, and they were adopted by 
the ministry in sending out the auxiliary force of six thousand men under 
Count de Eochambeau, which arrived at Rhode Island July 10, 1780. La- 
fayette sailed from Kochelle, in the French frigate " Hermione," March 19, 
and arrived in Boston harbor April 27. He at once informed Washington 
that be had affairs of the utmost importance which he should, at first, com- 
municate to him alone, and on the 2d of May set out for head-quarters, 
which he reached on the 10th. 

MONDAY, MAY 29. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown : " Four battalions of our 
troops were paraded for review by the committee of Con- 
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gress, in the presence of General "Washington ; they were 
duly honored with the military salute." — Thacher's Military 
Journal. 

The committee of Congress, consisting of Philip Schuyler, John Mathews, 
and Nathaniel Peabody, had been instructed to proceed to head-quarters, 
and, in conjunction with the commander-in-chief, to effect such reforms and 
changes in all the departments of the army as its condition required. In a 
report, which they made to Congress soon after their arrival, the committee 
represented " that the army was five months unpaid ; that it seldom had 
more than six days provisions in advance, and was on several occasions, for 
sundry successive days, without meat ; that the army was destitute of forage ; 
that the medical department had neither sugar, tea, chocolate, wine, nor 
spirits ; and that every department was without money, or even the shadow 
of credit." 

THUKSDAY, JUNE 1. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown : " "We have received advice 
from New York, published by authority, of the surrender 
of Charleston. As I dare say you will have seen the hand- 
bill, and, as I am pressed for time, I shall not go into par- 
ticulars." — Washington to General Howe. 

The surrender of Charleston to Sir Henry Clinton, with the garrison, com- 
manded by Major-General Lincoln, took place on the 12th of May. It re- 
mained in the possession of the British until December 14, 1782. Clinton 
sailed from Charleston, with Admiral Arbuthnot, on the 5th of June, leaving 
Cornwallis in chief command of the British troops at the South. He arrived 
at New York June 17. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7. 

At Springfield, New Jersey : The enemy having landed 
on the night of June 6 at Elizabethtown Point, and advanced 
the next morning to within half a mile of Springfield, "Wash- 
ington put the army in motion and reached the Short Hills, 
or heights of Springfield, ten miles southeast of Morristown, 
in the afternoon of the 7th. After some skirmishing, the 
enemy retired in the night to Elizabethtown Point. It was 
on this occasion that Mrs. Caldwell, the wife of the Rev. 
James Caldwell, was shot by a British soldier while sitting 
in her house, at Connecticut Farms, in the midst of her 
children. 
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Washington remained at Springfield until June 21, when, suspecting a 
design against West Point, the army commenced moving slowly to the North 
Kiver, arriving the following day at Eockaway Bridge, about eleven miles 
north of Morristown. On the 23d the enemy advanced in force from Eliza- 
bethtown towards Springfield, burned the village, and retired the same day 
to their former position. In the night they crossed over to Staten Island, 
and took up their bridge. 

SUNDAY, JUNE 25. 

At Whippany, New Jersey : " On receiving intelligence 
of the Enemy's withdrawing from the Point, all the Troops 
were put under marching orders for the North River ; but 
the weather prevented them from commencing their march 
before this morning." — Washington to the President of Con- 
gress. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 27. 

At Ramapo, New Jersey : " Before this time, the Con- 
necticut division will probably have joined you [at West 
Point]. The rest of the army arrived here yesterday. The 
delay, which has occurred, makes it probable, that the 
enemy either had not any intention, or have relinquished 
the project, of attacking West Point." — Washington to General 
Robert Howe. 

Eamapo was a small settlement on the Eamapo Eiver in Bergen County, 
New Jersey, about five miles south of the present Suffern's Station on the 
New York and Erie Eailway, and nearly seven miles below the present 
village of Eamapo, in New York. Washington remained at Eamapo until 
July 1, when he made his head-quarters at Preakness, about five miles 
northwest of Passaic Palls (now in the city of Paterson), occupying the 
house of Colonel Theunis Dey, until the 29th, when the army left for the 
North Eiver. The "Dey House" is still standing, and "a century ago, 
must have been one of the finest in New Jersey, for it is yet remarkable 
for its architectural symmetry and the artistic finish of the masonry." ' 

TUESDAY, JULY 4. 

At Head-quarters, Preakness, New Jersey : " We are in 
hourly expectation of a considerable French land and sea 
force, which is intended to cooperate with us against the 
common enemy. We are for this purpose endeavouring to 
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" Washington's Headquarters at Preakness," by William Nelson. — 
Magazine of American History, III. 490. 
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draw out a competent reinforcement of men and supplies 
to enable us, in conjunction with our allies, to strike de- 
cisively at the Enemy. I fear we shall notwithstanding the 
emergency of the occasion fall very short of the number of 
men required." — Washington to Colonel Daniel Brodhead, at 
Fort Pitt, MS. Letter. 

THURSDAY, JULY 6. 

At Head-quarters, Preakness : " I give it decisively as 
my opinion — that unless the States will content themselves 
with a full and well-chosen representation in Congress and 
vest that body with absolute powers in all matters relative 
to the great purposes of war, and of general concern (by 
which the States unitedly are affected, reserving to them- 
selves all matters of local and internal polity for the regu- 
lation of order and good government) we are attempting 
an impossibility, and very soon shall become (if it is not 
already the case) a many-headed monster — a heterogenious 
mass — that never will or can steer to the same point." — 
Washington to Fielding Lewis. 

FRIDAY, JULY 14. 

At Head-quarters, Preakness : " I have the honor to in- 
form Congress, that I have this moment received a letter 
from Major General Heath, dated Providence on the 11th, 
informing that the afternoon of the 10th the French fleet 
arrived off Newport, that the signals of recognizance had 
been made, and the fleet was standing into the harbor 
when the express came away." — Washington to the President 
of Congress. 

SUNDAY, JULY 16. 

At Head-quarters, Preakness : " I hasten to impart to 
you the happiness I feel at the welcome news of your ar- 
rival ; and, as well in the name of the American army, as 
in my own, to present you with an assurance of our warm- 
est sentiments for allies, who have so generously come to 
our aid. As a citizen of the United States, and as a soldier 
in the cause of liberty, I thankfully acknowledge this new 
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mark of friendship from his Most Christian Majesty, and I 
feel a most grateful sensibility for the nattering confidence 
he has been pleased to honor me with on this occasion." — 
Washington to the Count de Mochambeau. 

As soon as the Count de Rochantbeau arrived at Newport, he wrote to 
General "Washington, and enclosed a copy of his instructions from the 
King, and an account of his voyage. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 19. 

At Head-quarters, Preakness : " By despatches received 
last evening from the Count de Rochambeau, I am in- 
formed, that the French fleet and Army, consisting of eight 
Ships of the Line, two Frigates, and two Bombs, and up- 
wards of five thousand men, have arrived at Newport." — 
Washington to General Greene. 

" July 20th. Orderly Book. — The Commander-in-chief has the pleasure 
to congratulate the army on the arrival of a large land and naval arma- 
ment at Khode Island, sent by his Most Christian Majesty to cooperate with 
the troops of these States against the common enemy, accompanied with 
every circumstance that can render it honorable and useful." 

SUNDAY, JULY 23. 

At Head-quarters, Preakness : " Sunday I attended a 
sermon preached by Mr. Blair, chaplain of the artillery. 
The troops were paraded in the open field, the sermon was 
well calculated to inculcate religious principles, and the 
moral virtues. His Excellency General Washington, Major 
Generals Greene and Knox, with a number of other officers 
were present." — Thacher's Military Journal. 

MONDAY, JULY 24. 

At Head-quarters, Preakness : "The intelligence I have 
received from different quarters is of the same nature as 
that of yours, and speaks of an embarkation destined 
against our allies at Rhode Island." — Washington to General 
Howe. 

THURSDAY, JULY 27. 

At Head-quarters, Preakness : " Mr. Clinton still con- 
tinues to threaten your countrymen with a combined attack. 
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You will judge, as well as I, of the probability of his being 
sincere; but I have put the troops here under marching 
orders, and I have ordered those at "West Point to King's 
Ferry. If Clinton moves in force to Rhode Island, we may 
possibly be able to take advantage of it." — Washington to the 
Marquis de Lafayette. 

" According to orders, our brigade marched from Prackanes [Preakness] 
on the 29th of July, and encamped at Paramus at night, fifteen miles. The 
men were exceedingly affected with the heat and fatigue. We marched on 
the succeeding day at two o'clock in the morning. . . . We arrived at the 
North river and crossed the ferry [King's Perry], August 1st, where wo 
found the whole of our army collecting to a point." — Thacher's Military 
Journal. 

MONDAY, JULY 31. 

At the "Eobinson House" : " I arrived here last night; 
having met your favours of the 25th and 26th at Paramus 
[July 29], where the army then lay. Immediately upon 
hearing that the transports, with the troops, which had been 
some days on board, had sailed eastward, I put the army 
in motion again ; they will cross the ferry to-day, and will 
be joined by the troops from hence. I propose moving as 
rapidly as possible down towards Kingsbridge, which will 
either oblige the enemy to abandon their project against 
Rhode Island, or may afford us an opportunity of striking 
them to advantage in this quarter." — Washington to General 
Heath. 

The " Robinson House," a little below West Point, on the opposite side of 
the river, was, at the beginning of the war, the country residence of Colonel 
Beverly Eobinson, who married a daughter of Frederick Phillipse, the 
owner of an immense landed estate on the Hudson. Eobinson was a Vir- 
ginian by birth, the son of John Robinson, President of the Council of Vir- 
ginia in 1734, and afterwards Speaker of the House of Burgesses. 1 Though 

1 John Eobinson was Speaker of the House of Burgesses at the time (Jan- 
uary, 1759) when, by a vote of the House, he was directed to return their 
thanks to Colonel Washington, on behalf of the colony, for the distinguished 
military services which he had rendered to his country. Mr. Eobinson dis- 
charged the duty with great dignity, but in such terms of praise as to en- 
tirely confound the young hero, who was present as a member. He rose to 
express his acknowledgments, but could not give utterance to a single sylla- 
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opposed to the measures which led to the separation of the colonies from 
the mother-country, he took sides with the loyalists when independence 
was declared. The house is still standing, and possesses considerable his- 
torical interest as having been the head-quarters of Arnold at the time he 
commanded at West Point, and was maturing his plans to surrender that 
post to the British. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 1. 

At Peekskill, New York : " "We are thus far, my dear 
Marquis, on our way to New York. To-morrow the whole 
army was to have taken up its line of march, and would 
have moved with all the rapidity in our power to this ob- 
ject, had we not a few hours since received advice from the 
Sound, dated yesterday, that the fleet of transports [of the 
enemy] had put back, and were steering "Westward." — 
Washington to the Marquis de Lafayette. 

"Within Peekskill village, opposite the West Chester County Bank, is 
the old Birdsall residence, a part of which is a grocery store. This build- 
ing was erected by Daniel Birdsall, one of the founders of the village. It 
was occupied by Washington when the headquarters of the army were 
there." — Lossing's Field-Book, I. 737. 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 3. 

At Head-quarters, Peekskill: "You are to proceed to 
"West Point, and take the command of that post and its de- 
pendencies, in which all are included from Fishkill to King's 
Ferry." — Washington to General Arnold. 

" It is now ascertained, August 4th, that the formidable manoeuvre of our 
army has effected the object intended. The enemy's expedition to Rhode 
Island has returned to New York, in consequence probably of the alarm 
excited for the safety of that city. Orders are now received, for our army 
to recross the Hudson to the Jersey shore." — Thacher's Military Journal. 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 5. 

At Head-quarters, Peekskill : " In consequence of his 
[Clinton's] return, the army is recrossing the River and will 
proceed to Dobbs' Ferry, about ten miles from Kingsbridge, 
where we intend to establish a communication that will save 

ble. The Speaker, observing his embarrassment, relieved him with admira- 
ble tact. "Sitdown, Mr. Washington," said he; " your modesty equals your 
valor, and that surpasses the power of any language that I possess." 
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us considerable land transportation, in case New York is our 
eventual object." — Washington to the Count de Bochambeau. 



" Our brigade crossed the ferry in the night of the 5th, and encamped in 
a field about five miles from the ferry. The crossing of the whole army, 
occupied three days and nights, during which a vast number of large boats 
and floats were continually in motion. On the 6th, marched to Greenbush, 
and on the 7th and 8th, the whole army arrived and encamped at Orange- 
town." — Thacher's Military Journal. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 8. 

At Tappan, New York : " We are now going, agreeably 
to my original design, to establish as soon as possible a com- 
munication for the present across tbe river at Dobbs' Ferry, 
in order to aid our land transportation and facilitate our 
supplies of bread." — Washington to General Heath. 

Tappan, or Orangetown, as it was more often called during the Revolu- 
tionary period, then in Orange (now Eockland) County, New York, was 
about two miles from the western landing at Dobbs's Ferry, and close to the 
New Jersey line. While at Tappan, Washington made his head-quarters 
at the De Wint house, a low one-story brick and stone dwelling, which is 
still standing ; here he remained until the 23d of August, when the army 
moved to Bergen County, New Jersey. 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 11. 

At Head-quarters, Tappan : " "We shall have occasion to 
throw up some small works at Dobbs' Ferry, to secure the 
intended communication at that place; and, in order that 
we may be enabled to finish them in the most expeditious 
manner, you will be pleased to order sixty of Colonel Bald- 
win's Artificers to come immediately down here." — Wash- 
ington to General Arnold. 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 24. 

At Teaneck, New Jersey: "You are appointed to the 
command of the Light Infantry, and four brigades from 
your own wing, to be employed upon a forage down to Ber- 
gen, and from thence up to the English neighborhood." — 
Washington to General Greene. 
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MONDAY, AUGUST 28. 

At Head-quarters, Teaneck : " The intelligence brought 
by the Alliance, 1 of the second division [of French troops] 
being blocked up in Brest by thirty-two British ships of 
the line, has made a material change in the prospects of 
the campaign. This, and the extreme distress of our maga- 
zines, have determined me to dismiss all the militia in ser- 
vice, except such as were wanted for immediate purposes." 
— Washington to the President of Congress. 

On the 23d of August, in order to cover the foraging party under General 
Greene, the army broke camp at Tappan and moved ten miles lower down, 
to Teaneck, a high ridge of land which rises out of the meadows a few miles 
back of the Palisades, Bergen County, New Jersey. On the 4th of Septem- 
ber, the forage being accomplished, the whole army marched about two miles 
to the westward, and went into camp at Kinderhamack, New Barbadoes 
Township, west of the Hackensack River. The army remained at this en- 
campment, called in general orders " Steenrapie," until the 20th, when it 
returned to Tappan. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6. 

At the " Hopper House," Bergen County, New Jersey : 
A council of war, in which it was decided that it was not 
advisable to make any attempt against New York till the 
second French division should arrive, or till there should be 
a naval superiority to co-operate with the movements on land. 

"About four miles south of the Ramapo Pass, and three from Suffern's 
Station [New York and Erie Railway], on the road to Morristown, is the 
' Hopper House,' where Washington made his head-quarters from the 2d 
[? 4th] until the 18th of September, 1780. . . . This is the house wherein 
those letters of Washington, beginning with ' Head-quarters, Bergen 
County,' were written; it being in New Jersey, about two miles from the 
New York line. It was here that he received [September 5] the news of 
the defeat of Gates at the disastrous battle near Camden, on the 16th of 
August, 1780; and from hence he set out on his journey to Hartford, on 
Monday, the 18th of September, to meet the French officers in council." — 
Lossing's Field-Book, I. 782. 



1 The frigate " Alliance" arrived at Boston from L'Orient on the 16th of 
August. She had on board two thousand stands of arms, several cannon, 
and a quantity of powder for the American army. 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 

At Head-quarters, " Hopper House" : " If convenient to 
you, I have the honor to propose the 20th instant for our 
interview at Hartford, where I hope we shall be able to 
combine some plan of future operation, which events will 
enable us to execute. . . . The Marquis de la Fayette and 
the Commandant of Artillery and Engineers will accom- 
pany me." — Washington to the Count de Rochambeau. 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 

At Hackensack, New Jersey : In attendance at the funeral 
of Brigadier-General Enoch Poor. " The corpse was fol- 
lowed by the officers of the New Hampshire brigade ; the 
officers of the brigade of light infantry, which the deceased 
had lately commanded. Other officers fell in promiscuously, 
and were followed by his Excellency General Washington, 
and other general officers." — Thacher's Military Journal. 

General Poor died September 8, from a wound received in a duel with a 
French officer. His remains were interred in the burial-ground of the old 
Reformed Dutch Church, at Hackensack. In a letter to the President of 
Congress, dated September 15, Washington wrote, " It is with extreme 
regret, that I announce the death of Brigadier-General Poor on the 9th [?] 
instant, an officer of distinguished merit, who as a citizen and a soldier, 
had every claim to the esteem of his country." 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12. 

At Head-quarters, " Hopper House" : " The 20th instant 
is appointed for an interview with Count de Rochambeau 
and the Chevalier de Ternay, in which we shall probably 
combine several plans, dependent for their execution on 
different contingencies. One of these will be the arrival of 
a detachment from your fleet." — Washington to the Count de 
Guichen. 



The Chevalier de Ternay wrote also to the Count de Guichen, requesting 
him to send four ships of the line to the coast of the United States ; but he 
had left the West Indies and sailed for France before the letters arrived. 
M. de Monteil, his successor, could not decipher them, and of course no 
reinforcements were forwarded from the fleet. 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13. 

At Head-quarters, " Hopper House" : " The army was 
paraded to be reviewed by General Washington, accom- 
panied by a number of Indian chiefs. His Excellency, 
mounted on his noble bay charger, rode in front of the line 
of the army, and received the usual salute." — Thacher's 
Military Journal 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 14. 

At Head-quarters, " Hopper House" : " I shall be at 
Peekskill on Sunday evening, on my way to Hartford, to 
meet the French admiral and general. You will be pleased 
to send down a guard of a captain and fifty men at that 
time, and direct the quartermaster to endeavour to have a 
night's forage for about forty horses." — Washington to Gen- 
eral Arnold. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 16. 

At Head-quarters, " Hopper House" : " To-morrow I set 
out for Hartford, to have an interview with the French 
General and Admiral. In my absence, the command of 
the army devolves upon you." — Washington to General Greene. 

Washington did not in reality set out till Monday the 18th, having been 
delayed one or two days longer than he expected. On the 20th the army 
moved back to its old quarters at Tappan. 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18. 

Leaves Head-quarters for Hartford : Crosses the Hudson 
at King's Ferry, where he is met by General Arnold, who 
accompanies him to Peekskill, where they pass the night. 
In the morning, "Washington resumed his journey, and 
Arnold returned to his quarters at the " Robinson House." 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 21. 

At Hartford, Connecticut : In conference with the Count 
de Rochambeau and Admiral de Ternay. 

"Upon their appearance in Hartford [Washington and his suite], they 
were received with imposing ceremonies. The Governor's Guards, and a 
company of artillery, were on duty upon the occasion. They saluted Wash- 
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ington, as he entered the town, with thirteen guns. Trumbull, and Colo- 
nel Jeremiah Wadsworth, and other distinguished personages of the State, 
met him as he advanced. They gave him a cordial welcome — and, through 
crowds that rent the air with cheers, and strained to catch a sight of the 
illustrious Commander-in-chief, the latter made his way, together with 
Knox and La Fayette, to the residence of their mutual friend, Colonel 
"Wadsworth — there upon the site where the Historical Society of Connecti- 
cut now lifts its walls — and where, in a beautiful mansion, still standing, 
though upon another spot, himself and his principal officers were nobly en- 
tertained during their stay. The same ceremony was repeated soon after 
Washington came upon the French commander and suite. They were for- 
mally received at the City Landing, after crossing the ferry — and marching 
to the area in front of the Capitol, were there met by General Washington 
and his military companions. . . . The interview between the commanders 
was continued at the house of Colonel Wadsworth — whither the parties 
retired." — Stuart's Life of Jonathan Trumbull, p. 485. 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 22. 

At Hartford : " Thursday night, the Conference was con- 
cluded. Friday saw the French officers start on their re- 
turn to Newport — the Governor's Guards again in martial 
array — escorting the distinguished guests to the River bank, 
while thirteen guns renewedly rent the air." — Life of 
Jonathan Trumbull, p. 488. 

" I was at Hartford, forty leagues distant from here [Newport, Rhode 
Island], with M. de Rochambeau. We were only six, the Admiral, his Chief 
of Engineers [Desandrouins], his son, the Vicomte de Rochambeau, and two 
aids-de-camp, of whom I was one. He had an interview there with Gen- 
eral Washington. M. de Rochambeau sent me in advance to announce his 
arrival, and I had time to see this man, illustrious, if not unique in our 
century. His handsome and majestic, while at the same time mild and 
open countenance perfectly reflects his moral qualities ; he looks the hero ; 
he is very cold ; speaks little, but is courteous and frank. A shade of sad- 
ness overshadows his countenance, which is not unbecoming, and gives him 
an interesting air. His suite was more numerous than ours. The Marquis 
de Lafayette, General Knox, Chief of Artillery, M. de Gouvion, a French- 
man, Chief of Engineers, and six aids-de-camp [among whom were 
McHenry and Hamilton], accompanied him. He had besides an escort of 
22 dragoons." — Count de Fersen, Magazine of American History, III. 305. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23. 

Leaves Hartford : " General Washington and suite shook 
hands with the hospitable Wadsworth, the worthy Governor 
Trumbull, and numerous other friends — and, amid volleys 
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of huzzas, started for the Head Quarters of the Army." — 
Life of Jonathan Trumbull, p. 488. 

In consequence of an insufficiency of naval force, and the arrival at 
New York of Admiral Rodney, from the "West Indies, with a fleet, the 
Hartford conference resulted in no fixed plan of operations. The interview, 
however, was important and serviceable in establishing amicable relations 
between the two commanders. 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 

At the " Robinson House" : " General Arnold is gone to 
the Enemy. I have just now received a line from him, en- 
closing one to Mrs. Arnold, dated on board the Vulture. 
From this circumstance, and Colo. Lamb's being detached 
on some business, the command of the Garrison, for the 
present, devolves on you." — Washington to Colonel Wade, at 
West Point. 

Washington reached Fishkill on his return from Hartford on the after- 
noon of the 24th, soon after leaving which he met M. de Luzerne, the French 
minister, with his suite, on his way to visit the Count de Rochambeau at 
Newport, who induced him to turn back and pass the night at Fishkill. 
He left early the next day, and, after examining the redoubts on the river, 
arrived at the " Robinson House," Arnold's head-quarters, about noon, one 
hour after the traitor's escape. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26. 

At the " Robinson House" : " I arrived here yesterday, 
on my return from an interview with the French general 
and admiral, and have been witness to a scene of treason, 
as shocking as it was unexpected. General Arnold, from 
every circumstance, had entered into a plot for sacrificing 
West Point. He had an interview with Major Andre, the 
British adjutant-general, last week at Joshua H. Smith's, 
where the plan was concerted. By an extraordinary concur- 
rence of incidents Andre was taken while on his return, 
with several papers in Arnold's hand-writing, that proved 
the treason. The latter unluckily got notice of it before I 
did, went immediately down the river, got on board the 
Vulture, which brought up Andre, and proceeded to New 
York." — Washington to Governor Clinton. 
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Major Andre and Joshua Hett Smith were brought to the " Kobinson 
House" on the morning of the 26th, the former from Colonel Sheldon's 
quarters in Lower Salem, and the latter from Fishkill. They were sent 
over to West Point the evening of the same day, and on the morning of the 
28th were conveyed in separate barges down the river to Stony Point, and 
from thence conducted, under a strong escort, to Tappan, where the main 
body of the army was encamped. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27. 

At the " Robinson House" : " I have concluded to send 
Major Andre of the British army, and Mr. Joshua H. Smith, 
who has had a great hand in carrying on the business 
between him and Arnold to Camp [at Tappan] to-morrow. 
... I intend to return to-morrow morning." — Washington 
to General Greene. 

Joshua Hett Smith, at whose house, near Stony Point, Arnold and AndrS 
held their interview (September 22), was tried by a military court and ac- 
quitted. He was soon afterwards arrested by the civil authorities and com- 
mitted to the jail at Goshen, Orange County, whence he escaped and made 
his way through the country, in the disguise of a woman, to New York. 
Smith went to England with the British army at the close of the war, and 
in 1808 published a book in London entitled " An Authentic Narrative of 
the Causes which led to the Death of Major Andre," a work of very little 
reliable authority. He died at New York in 1818. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 28. 

At Head-quarters, Tappan : Summons a board of general 
officers to examine into the case of Major Andre, adjutant- 
general of the British army. 

The board, which was composed of fourteen general officers, General 
Greene presiding, met on the following day (September 29), and, after ma- 
turely considering the facts, reported, " That Major Andr6, Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the British Army, ought to be consider'd as a Spy from the Enemy, 
and that, agreeably to the Law and usage of Nations, it is their opinion he 
ought to suffer death." 

SUNDAY, OCTOBER 1. 

At Head-quarters, Tappan : Orderly Book. — " Major An- 
dre is to be executed to-morrow at 12 o'clock precisely. A 
Battalion of 80 Piles from each wing to attend the Execu- 
tion." 
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" October 2d. — Major Andre 1 is no more among the living. I have just 
witnessed his exit. It was a tragical scene of the deepest interest. During 
his confinement and trial, he exhibited those proud and elevated sensibilities 
which designate greatness and dignity of mind. Not a murmur or a sigh 
ever escaped him, and the civilities and attentions bestowed on him were 
politely acknowledged. . . . The fatal hour having arrived, a large detach- 
ment of troops was paraded, and an immense concourse of people assem- 
bled ; almost all our general and field officers, excepting his Excellency and 
his staff, were present on horseback ; melancholy and gloom pervaded all 
ranks, and the scene was affectingly awful." — Thacher's Military Journal. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5. 

At Head-quarters, Tappan : " "We are now drawing an 
inactive campaign to a close ; the beginning of which ap- 
peared pregnant with events of a favorable complexn. I 
hoped, but I hoped in vain, that a prospect was displaying, 
which wd. enable me to fix a period to my military pursuits, 
and restore me to domestic life. . . . We have been half of 
our time without provision, and are likely to continue so. 
We have no magazines, nor money to form them ; and in a 
little time we shall have no men, if we had money to pay 
them. We have lived upon expedients till we can live no 
longer. In a word, the history of the war is a history of 
false hopes and temporary devices, instead of system and 
economy." — Washington to General John Cadwalader. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 6. 

At Head-quarters, Tappan : Orderly Book. — " The General 
will beat at 7 o'clock to morrow morning, the assemble at J 
past eight, and the march will commence at 9 precisely." 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7. 

At Paramus, New Jersey : " The main body of the army, 
the forage about Orange town and the lower Country being 
exhausted, moved this morning, and is now arrived here. 
We have had a cold, wet and tedious march, on account of 
the feeble state of our Cattle, and have not a drop of rum 
to give the troops. My intention is to proceed with them 
to the country in the neighborhood of Passaic Palls." — 
Washington to the President of Congress. 
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SUNDAY, OCTOBER 8. 

At Preakness, New Jersey : " The French Fleet has been 
blocked up in the harbor of Newport almost ever since its 
arrival there, by a superior British squadron ; which superi- 
ority has been lately increased by the arrival of Admiral 
Rodney from the "West Indies with ten ships. Count de Gui- 
chen touched nowhere upon this coast, though, by a variety 
of accounts, he was up as high as the latitude of twenty-six 
degrees, and perhaps higher." — Washington to General Gates. 

On arriving at Preakness the commander-in-chief re-established himself 
at his old head-quarters, the "Dey House," where he remained until No- 
vember 27. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13. 

At Head-quarters, Preakness : " The want of provisions 
is a clog to our operations in every quarter. We have 
several times, in the course of this campaign, been without 
either Bread or Meat and have never had more than four or 
five days beforehand. . . . The state of "Virginia are de- 
sirous of an expedition to Detroit, and would make great 
exertions to carry it into execution. But while the enemy 
are so formidable to the southward, and are making such 
strides in that quarter, I fear it will require a greater force 
of men and supplies to check them than we, since the defeat 
near Camden, shall be able shortly to draw together." — 
Washington to Colonel Brodhead, Commanding at Fort Pitt, 
MS. Letter. 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14. 

At Head-quarters, Preakness : " I am now to request that 
you will proceed to West-Point, and take upon you the com- 
mand of that post and its dependencies." — Washington to 
General Heath. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20. 

At Head-quarters, Preakness : " The plan proposed for 
taking A[rnol]d the outlines of which are communicated in 
your letter wh'ch was this moment put into my hands with- 
out a date — has every mark of a good one — I therefore agree 
Vol. xv. — 6 
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to the promised rewards, and have such entire confidence in 
your management of the business as to give it my fullest 
approbation ; and leave the whole to the guidance of your 
own judgment, with this expressed stipulation & pointed 
injunction, that he A[rnol]d is brought to me alive. ~Eo 
circumstances whatever shall obtain my consent to his being 
put to death — the idea which would accompany such an 
event would be that ruffians had been hired to assassinate 
him, — my aim is to make a public example of him — and this 
should be strongly impressed upon those who are employed 
to bring him off." — Washington to Major Henry Lee. 

Soon after arriving at head-quarters, at Tappan, the commander-in-chief 
sent for Major Henry Lee, and informed him that he was extremely desirous 
of securing the person of General Arnold, then in New York City, and that 
he relied upon him to furnish a trustworthy agent for the purpose. Major Lee, 
after considerable persuasion, induced John Champe, a sergeant-major in his 
legion, to undertake the service by making a pretended desertion to the enemy 
from the camp at Tappan. The desertion took place at night, and so well 
was it managed that Champe, although hotly pursued by a party of his fellow- 
dragoons, succeeded in getting into New Tork, and, after being examined by- 
Sir Henry Clinton, was sent to Arnold, who made him sergeant-major in a 
legion he was raising for an expedition southward. Having settled upon a 
plan, Champe found means to inform Major Lee, who communicated the 
details to "Washington, and the letter above quoted, containing his positive 
injunction that the traitor must be taken alive, was written for final instruc- 
tions. The capture was arranged for the night of November 5, but on that 
day, unfortunately, Arnold moved his quarters, and the legion to which 
Champe belonged was sent shortly afterwards to Virginia. He finally suc- 
ceeded in escaping and joined "Lee's Legion ;" but Washington, knowing 
that he would immediately be hanged if caught by the enemy, discharged 
him from the service, after munificently rewarding him. Sergeant Champe 
was born in Loudon County, Vii'ginia, in 1752, and died in Kentucky about 
the year 1798. 

SUNDAY, OCTOBER 22. 

At Head-quarters, Preakness : " Congress having been 
pleased, by their resolution of the 5th instant, to authorize 
me to appoint an officer to the command of the Southern 
army, in the room of Major-General Gates, till an inquiry 
can be had into his conduct as therein directed, I have 
thought proper to choose you for this purpose. You will, 
therefore, proceed without delay to the Southern army, 
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now in North Carolina, and take the command accordingly. 
... I have put Major Lee's corps under marching orders, 
and, so soon as he is ready, shall detach him to join you." — 
Washington to General Greene. 

General Gates, who had been appointed by Congress, on the 13th of June, 
to the command of the Southern army, independent of the commander-in- 
chief, was totally defeated by Lord Cornwallis at Camden, South Carolina, 
August 16, 1780. " This battle terminated the military career of General 
Gates, whose singular fortune it was to conduct the most prosperous and the 
most disastrous of the military enterprises of the war." He was removed 
from command and suspended from service until inquiry should be had as 
to his conduct. 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 5. 

At Head-quarters, Preakness : " Our affairs at the south- 
ward put on a more pleasing aspect since the defeat of 
Colonel Ferguson. Lord Cornwallis was retreating pre- 
cipitately from Charlotte, and giving up a fine district of 
country, which he had in possession." — Washington to Gov- 
ernor Clinton. 

The battle of King's Mountain, near the line between North and South 
Carolina, in which a body of British regulars and Tories, under Major 
Patrick Ferguson, was defeated and obliged to surrender, was fought Octo- 
ber 7. Major Ferguson and one hundred and fifty of his men were killed, 
and about the same number were wounded The attacking party, composed 
of hardy mountaineers from Virginia and North Carolina, under Colonels 
Campbell, McDowell, Cleaveland, Shelby, and Sevier, having accomplished 
the object for which they assembled, returned to their homes. Their loss 
was twenty men, and a number wounded. 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 23. 

At Head-quarters, Preakness : Is visited by the Marquis 
de Chastellux, major-general in the French army. 

" After riding two miles along the right flank of the army, and after pass- 
ing thick woods on the right, I found myself in a small plain, where I saw 
a handsome farm ; a small camp which seemed to cover it, a large tent ex- 
tended in the court, and several waggons round it, convinced me that this 
was his Excellency's quarter ; for it is thus Mr. Washington is called in the 
army, and throughout America. M. de la Fayette was in conversation with 
a tall man, five foot nine inches high (about five foot ten inches and a half 
English), of a noble and mild countenance. It was the General himself. I 
was soon oif horseback, and near him. The compliments were short ; the 
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sentiments with which I was animated, and the good wishes he testified for 
me were not equivocal. He conducted me to his house, where I found the 
company still at table, although the dinner had been long over. He presented 
me to the Generals Knox, "Waine, Howe, &c. and to his family, then com- 
posed of Colonels Hamilton and Tilgman, his Secretaries and his Aides de 
Camp, and of Major Gibbs, commander of his guards ; for in England and 
America, the Aides de Camp, Adjutants and other officers attached to the 
General, form what is called his family. A fresh dinner was prepared for 
me, and mine ; and the present was prolonged to keep me company." — De 
Chastellux, Travels in North America, I. 112. 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 24. 

At Head-quarters, Preakness : Reviews the army at the 
different camps, accompanied by the Marquis de Chastellux. 

" At our return we found a good dinner ready, and about twenty guests, 
among whom were Generals Howe and Sinclair. . . . The conversation was 
calm and agreeable ; his Excellency was pleased to enter with me into the 
particulars of some of the principal operations of the war, but always with 
a modesty and conciseness, which proved that it was from pure complaisance 
he mentioned it. . . . The weather was so bad on the 25th, that it was im- 
possible for me to stir, even to wait on the Generals, to whom M. de la Fay- 
ette was to conduct me. I easily consoled myself for this, finding it a great 
luxury to pass a whole day with General Washington, as if he were at his 
house in the country, and had nothing to do. The Generals Glover, Hunt- 
ingdon, and some others, dined with us, and the Colonels Stewart and But- 
ler, two oflicers distinguished in the army. The intelligence received this 
day occasioned the proposed attack on Staten Island to be laid aside. . . . 
It was determined therefore that the army should march the next day to 
winter quarters, and that I should continue my route to Philadelphia." — 
De Chastellux, I. 124. 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 26. 

At Head-quarters, Preakness : Orderly Book. — " The army 
will march to-morrow morning. The Generate will heat at 
nine. The Assemblee at half past nine, and the march will 
commence precisely at ten." 

The Marquis de Chastellux left camp early in the morning of the 27th. 
It was this visit to "Washington that brought out his admirable pen-portrait 
of the commander-in-chief, so frequently quoted : " It is not my intention 
to exaggerate. I wish only to express the impression General Washington 
has left on my mind ; the idea of a perfect whole, that cannot be the produce 
of enthusiasm, which rather would reject it, since the effect of proportion is 
to diminish the idea of greatness. Brave without temerity, laborious with- 
out ambition, generous without prodigality, noble without pride, virtuous 
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without severity ; he seems always to have confined himself within those 
limits, where the virtues, by cloatbing themselves in more lively, but more 
changeable and doubtful colours, may be mistaken for faults. This is the 
seventh year that he has commanded the army, and that he has obeyed Con- 
gress; more need not be said, especially in America, where they know how to 
appreciate all the merit contained in this simple fact. Let it be repeated that 
Conde was intrepid, Turenne prudent, Eugene adroit, Catinat disinterested. 
It is not thus that Washington will be characterized. It will be said of him, 
At the end of a long civil war, he had nothing with "WHICH HE 
cot/ld bepeoach himself. ... In speaking of this perfect whole of which 
General Washington furnishes the idea, I have not excluded exterior form. 
His stature is noble and lofty, he is well made, and exactly proportioned ; 
his physiognomy mild and agreeable, but such as to render it impossible to 
speak particularly of any of his features, so that in quitting him, you have 
only the recollection of a fine face." — Travels in North America, I. 137. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 27. 

At Head-quarters, Preakness : " You will march with 
the division under your command to the ground in the 
neighborhood of Morristown, which Colonel Craig has 
pitched upon for the winter cantonment of the line, and on 
which he has been preparing huts." — Washington to General 
Wayne. 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 28. 

At Morristown, New Jersey : " I arrived at this place to- 
day, having yesterday broken up the camp near Passaic 
Falls, and detached the troops to their different places of 
cantonment. I shall repair to New "Windsor, where I pur- 
pose to establish my winter-quarters, after having made 
some necessary regulations here and visited the hospitals." 
— Washington to the President of Congress. 

"Nov. 1780. — To the Expenditures on a journey (after the army left 
the field for Winter Quarters) to Morristown Fleming Town — Halkets 
Town — New Germ" Town — Sussex C* House &c. to the Cantonment at 
New Windsor— 476 Doll rs & £102.14."— Washington's Accounts. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6. 

At New "Windsor, New York : " December 6th. — At 
evening his Excellency Gen. "Washington, arrived at New 
Windsor, where he took winter-quarters." — Heath's Memoirs. 
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Washington remained at New Windsor until June 25, 1781, occupying 
his old quarters, the "William Ellison House." This is the house referred 
to by Lossing [Field-Book, I. 681) as a " plain Dutch house, long since de- 
cayed and demolished. In that humble tenement Lady Washington enter- 
tained the most distinguished officers and their ladies, as well as the more 
obscure who sought her friendship." 

SUNDAY, DECEMBER 10. 

At Head-quarters, New "Windsor : " The army is can- 
toned in the following manner. The Pennsylvania line near 
Morristown ; the Jersey brigade at the entrance of the 
Clove, to cover the communication ; the New York brigade 
in the vicinity of Albany, furnishing the garrison of Fort 
Schuyler ; and the New England lines at West Point and 
its dependencies; the regiments much weakened by dis- 
charging the levies." — Washington to Baron Steuben. 

" December 10. — A little before noon, Gen. Washington visited West 
Point." — Heath's Memoirs. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 13. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor : " It gives me much 
pleasure to hear, that my letters of introduction were ser- 
viceable to you. I am persuaded there is not wanting a 
disposition in Congress, or the individual States at the 
southward, to afford you every support, which the unhappy 
state of our finances will admit." — Washington to General 
Greene. 

" Public credit is so totally lost, that private people will not give their 
aid, though they see themselves involved in one common ruin. It is my 
opinion that General Washington's influence will do more than all the as- 
semblies upon the continent. I always thought him exceeding popular ; 
but in many places he is little less than adored, and universally admired. 
His influence in this country might possibly effect something great. How- 
ever, I found myself exceedingly well received, but more from being the 
friend of the General, than from my own merit." — Greene to Hamilton, 
January 10, 1781. 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 19. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor : Entertains the Mar- 
quis de Chastellux, on his way to Stillwater and Saratoga. 
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"WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 20. 

At Head-quarters, New "Windsor : " Disappointed of the 
second division of French troops, but more especially in 
the expected naval superiority, which was the pivot upon 
which every thing turned, we have been compelled to spend 
an inactive campaign, after a flattering prospect at the open- 
ing of it, and vigorous struggles to make it a decisive one 
on our part." — Washington to Benjamin Franklin, at Paris. 

The second division of French troops destined for America, which had 
been blockaded in the harbor of Brest, never arrived, although provision 
had partly been made for quartering them at New London, Norwich, 
Lebanon, Windham, and other Connecticut towns. 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 23. 

At Head-quarters, New "Windsor : " You will take com- 
mand of such of the detachments of water guards, now on 
the river, as you may think necessary, and with them at- 
tempt to surprise and bring off General Knyphausen from 
Morris's House on York Island, or Sir Henry Clinton from 
Kennedy's House in the city, if, from the tide, weather, and 
other circumstances, you shall judge the enterprise practica- 
ble." — Washington to Colonel Humphreys. 

" On the 25th inst. Major Humphries, Aide-de-camp to the Commander 
in Chief, went [from the post at Dobbs's Ferry] towards New York on an 
enterprize ; he was attended by Capt. "Welles, of the Connecticut line, 
Lieut. Hart, Ensign M'Calpin, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. M'G-uyer, and twenty- 
four non-commissioned officers and privates, in one barge and two whale- 
boats. The wind was very fresh at north-west in the night, and the boats 
were forced past the City, and one of them almost down to Sandy-Hook — 
one of the boats put in at Staten Island : at length the three went round to 
Brunswick, from whence the Major and all the others, returned to the army 
on the 1st of January." — Heath's Memoirs. 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30. 

At West Point: "Gen. Washington visited the Point, 
and, with a number of other officers, dined with our Gen- 
eral." — Heath's Memoirs. 

(To be continued.) 



